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Had he not done so the Germans might well
have been victorious in 1916. Therefore it is
not too much to say that France owed Verdun,
and much more than Verdun, to Kitchener's
foresight.
But, while Verdun was saved, another and
deadlier disaster was preparing elsewhere.
If we could forget for a moment the dark
tragedy of Russia there would be amusement
in comparing our notions of that country in the
early days with what we know of it now.
Before the war there was little love lost between
the British and the Muscovite Empires. Our
fathers had fought in the Crimea; we were
brought up on stories of the horrors of Siberia,
and Russian designs upon India. During the
Japanese War our sympathies were all on the
side of Japan until it became evident that
Russia would be beaten. Hostility then be-
came mild contempt for our hereditary enemy's
lack of organization and military skill.
Suddenly in August 1914 we found that the
Tsar had become our Ally, and hastened to re-
vise our former impressions. During the first
winter we cherished a pathetic faith in the
"steam-roller" which was to pound its way
into Germany from the east. When news from
France was scanty and depressing we turned
eagerly to the columns which military writers
filled with praise of the Russian army, of its
Generals who had learned the lessons of Man-
churia, of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the first
strategist of Europe, of the courage of Russian
soldiers and the magnificent qualities of the